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VIII.— THE M0JEBRO RUNIC STONE 
And the Runic Ligature foe m. 

At Hageby, two Swedish miles from Upsala, there is pre- 
served a runic stone ' originally standing at Mjzijebro in 
Hageby Socken and Hagunda Hserad.' It ' is of the hardest 
red quartz and feldspar, 8J Swedish feet high and 5 Swedish 
feet at broadest.' Cut into one side is the figure of a man 
mounted on a horse, with rein and saddle cloth. He has on 
a sort of corselet and is brandishing a sword in his right 
hand — not the left, as sometimes stated. The face is turned 
slightly away from the observer, who sees the left side and 
the back of the horseman. On the inside of the arm, just 
above the elbow, is a peculiar round protuberance. Above 
the figure is the inscription, running from edge to edge of the 
stone. All the letters but the lowest one at the right are 
distinct, and all are normal with the exception of the dotted 
cross. Stephens gives (Runic Monuments, i, p. 179, 180, and 
Handbook, p. 11, 12) both the old inferior cut, 'drawn about 
the middle of the 17th century and publisht in Goransson's 
Bautil in 1750,' and the superior reproduction, 'drawn by 
Prof. Carl Save, of Upsala, in 1862.' My cut is after the 
latter, with the correction of the first letter, as explained below. 

It is really a waste of paper to copy Stephens's various 
readings (Runic Monuments, vol. 1, p. 181, 1)00, xxviii, vol. 
in, p. 30 ; Handbook, p. 1 1), but I may give his first and 
his last. JEnm hozh ads lozginia Frazwavrazdaza = '.ZEnse hewed 
these (-runes to-the-down-) laid [fallen, slain] Frsewsersed,' 

I, p. 181. J&nmhcB, Hceislm, Ginia, Fr&wttrazdaza = ' (Sir— ) 
iEnsehse, (Sir-) Hseislse, (the-lady-) Ginia, (raised-this-stone- 
to-the-lord-) Frsewsersed,' Monuments, in, p. SO, Handbook, p. 

II. Wimmer originally read: Frawaraftan ana hahai slag- 
inas = ON. ' Fraraftr k hi. (dat. sg. fern.) sleginn,' but he 
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decided later that the first letter was i not / and came to the 
conclusion that the dotted cross was not a rune but a sign of 
punctuation, cf. Die Runenschrift, p. 166 ft. Bugge reads : 
Ana hahaisla inis frawaradaR — ' Over Hahaisl (satte) Ini 
(og) Frawarad (Stenen),' cf. Norges Indskrifter med de celdre 
Runer, p. 233. For objections to these readings see Burg, 
Die alter en Nordischen Runminschriften, p. 106 etc. 

There are only two of the runes about which there can be 
any question. The picture of 1750 shows ^ as the first letter 
of the lower line. In 1862 Save found only | but reported 
the stone as more or less injured at the left, it having been 
long used as a step at the well of the Hageby rectory. Most 
scholars now read /, which is almost certainly correct. The 
dotted cross is very interesting. In Philologische Studien 
(Festgabe fur Eduard Sievers, p. 18) I showed that the various 
forms of the rune for ng are only different ligatures of the 
runes for n and g. I can now be more definite. The combi- 
nation of these two consonants was one of the most common 
ones in Germanic. Moreover, the nasal was really 77 and 
occurred only in this combination. Hence it is not strange 
that its written form drifted away from that of n, and thus 
an individual spelling for the group arose. The runes for 
n and g were but slightly different crosses and easily became 
alike, just as f" h vy became f- I s 77 in Greek. They were 
thus regarded as a sort of double letter for the group rjg and 
developed differently according as they were written next to 
one another, above one another, or over one another : — 
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That the vertical line should on stone be displaced by two 
dots was natural ; for the vertical line is apt to break up the 
stone where it crosses the two oblique lines. 
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Witnmer was right in beginning with the lower line and 
reading up as well as to the left. The position of the rune 
for the final b above the upper line is sufficient to show that 
the lowest line is the first of the inscription. This early- 
retrograde legend is one of the many blocks in the way of 
Wimmer's derivation of the runes from the Latin alphabet. 
I read as follows in normal order : — 

FrawaraftaR anahahais langiniR 
The guard watched long. 

In all probability, the guard was himself the artist and cut 
his picture in the rock to while away the time that hung 
heavy on his hands. We think at once of the mounted guard 
that met Beowulf and his men as they landed on the Danish 
coast (Beowulf, 229, etc.). The importance of the inscription 
will appear from a consideration of the forms of the words, 
especially the last two : — 

frdwaraftas is a compound of/ra (older fram) 'fore,' and 
waraftaB ' guard,' compare OE. foreweard ' outpost,' ' Vor- 
posten,' ' advance guard.' The idea (1) ' in front,' ' forward,' 
' on ahead ' (also ' advanced,' ' very ') is prone to change 
into that of (2) ' away,' ' off' (and later ' loss,' ' destruction,' 
' wrong ') ; and a comparative or superlative or some other 
form of the word or an entirely different word assumes the 
earlier meaning. In Greek we have irpo with the earlier 
meaning intact ; in Germanic, fra- (OE. for-, Ger. ver-) has 
gone over to the second meaning. In Germanic the old 
meaning was taken up (1) by fora (OE. and Eng./ore, Ger. 
vor ; cf. Skt. pura and purds, and Greek 7rapo?, which was 
used of time, not place) and (2) by the superlative fram (cf. 
Greek 77730^0? ' foremost '). Compare the many Old-English 
compounds having for- (==fra-) in the second meaning with 
the later ones having fore- in the earlier meaning. With 
Skt. prd ' forward ' and prd-svddas ' very pleasing,' and OE. 
for-heard ' very hard,' compare OE. fram ' forward,' ' bold,' 
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and Gothic fram ' farther,' fram-aldrs ' advanced in age,' 
'very old.' But already in Germanic, fram itself changed 
from the first to the second meaning, and the new compara- 
tive Gothic /rami's, ON. fram(m) (<ifram,B, Sievers, PB. 15, 
p. 405 n, Noreen, AI. Gr. 2 , § 217, A 4 ) assumed the meaning 
' farther on,' ' forward.' In Pr. ON. frawara&an ' outpost,' 
'advance guard,' ' Vorposten,' we have just such a compound 
of the earlier fra(m) as the later Old Norse shows of fram(m) 
in fram-bryggja 'forward gangway,' fram-kirkja 'fore-church,' 
' nave,' j ram-all 'ari, fram-tsnn, j ram-bogr, &c. Compare the 
older compound fra-saga ' Vortrag,' ' story,' with the later 
fram-saga ' pleading,' ' delivery ' (in court) ; also the earlier 
OE. for- (=fra) in for-heard ' very hard,' for-strang ' very 
strong,' but the later fore- in fore-halig ' very holy.' — The 
second part of the compound frawaraftan is common in 
Germanic, especially in compounds, compare Gothic -wards, 
ON. -varftr in names (the independent word is in Old Norse 
an u-stem : vprftr), OHG. -wart, OE. weard and -weard. 

anahahais is the reduplicated preterit of the verb ana- 
haisan 'keep watch.' ana- has the value of German auf- in 
aufpassen ' keep watch ; ' compare Gothic analagjan ' auf legen,' 
analimrjan 'aufbauen,' etc. haisan has the stem Gc. hais, 
IE. kois, seen in Paelignian coisatens ' curaverunt,' Old- 
Latin coiro, Latin euro, Umbrian kuraia ' curet,' all meaning 
' take care of,' ' watch,' Brugmann, I 2 , § 874. (I shall treat 
this stem and its other representatives on another occasion.) 
No such reduplicated preterits have thus far been found in 
Primitive Old Norse (Streitberg, Urgerm. Or., p. 327, 2 ), but 
I have recently discovered several, including two cases of 
hahait = Gothic haihait. The a of ha- is evidently the sign 
for the obscure vowel, represented by ai in Gothic. Compare 
also the second (epenthetic) a of waraSan. 

langinin = the Old Norse adverbial genitive lengi ' long,' 
' for a long time,' really the genitive of the In- abstract, Gothic 
laggeins ( Urgerm. Gr., p. 255, 259), with the ending -in intact. 

George Hempl. 



